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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


AFFAIRS, &c. 


HOUGH I had been called early into 
Germany, I yet, had more frequent occaſi- 

ons of being particularly acquainted with the ſtate 
of affairs in my native country, than falls in the 
way of thoſe, who through want of employment, 
or through religious differences, take their flight 
into foreign lands and never return. Before reli. 
gion became a diſqualification, my family diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf early on behalf of the Britiſh crown, 
— had obtained thoſe national honours, which are 
the rewards of natianal ſervices. My anceſtors di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves alſo, through the ſucceſs of 
their negociations, between Britain and ſeveral Ger- 
man courts; they have obtained ample poſſeſſions 
and dignities from the houſe of Auſtria and court of 
Loraine; and they compounded ſo well with fortune, 
that the principles, which excluded them from ſer- 
ving in their native country, were no obſtacle to 
their being uſeful to Britain in another, where their 
/ A 2 influ- 
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influence was conſiderable, and where thoſe princi- 
pies were no diſqualification. By blood I was the 
next in remainder to the earl of Carlingford, and had 
conſequently the proſpect of a large patrimonial 
ſucceſſion open to me. The expectations of my 


youth were hereby raiſed, and much as I had been 
employed in military ſervices, I did not omit keep- 
ing an eye to the ſtate of affairs in my native 
country, as it was there, my expectations were in 


a conſiderable degree to be diſappointed or grati- 
fied. | 


Were the knowledge I acquired perſonal to ay- 


ſelf only, the public ſhould not at this, nor at any 


time, be troubled on that account. But 
very conſiderable numbers of equally well affected 
ſubjects, being involved in the cauſes and conſe- 
quences of what determined the fate of my own af- 
fairs in this country, I ſhall ſuccinctly take a view 
of the ſtate of things here, from the final ſettle- 
ment in fixteen hundred and ninety one, to the 
preſent time; omitting however every particular, 
but what relates to the penal laws paſſed within 
this period : the provocations given to ſuch laws, 
and the effect, both immediate and remote, which 
they had on the true intereſts of the nation. 


It is the beſt legacy I can leave behind me; and 
the only ſervice which the eſtabliſhed laws permit 
me, to render my native country. Sequeſtered 
by my religion from my feat in parliament, and 


fripped of moſt of the privileges of an Iriſh peer; I 


leave this pledge of affection, to my king, to my 
country, and to our preſent free conſtitution ; and 
I may ſtill be uſeful, if the time is come, as I truſt it 
is, when true information can dare encounter every 
fayourite error, and when prejudices equally 

worthleſs 
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worthleſs and unſociable, are renounced in favour 
of maxims, which experience has ſhewn to be*the 
Leſſons of nature, and which alone can render na- 
tions happy. * 


My readers muſt not expect elegance of ſtyle in 
the account I am giving. Truth, in my opinion, 
requires no aſſiſtance from the ornament of words, 
but comes beſt recommended by its own native 
ſimplicity. The matter I have collected, has been 
digeſted by a friend, under my own eye; nor did I 
chuſe him for elocution, but for his fidelity, in 
conveying my thoughts, in the plaineſs I dictated 
them. I ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with a 
bare recital of fas, and ſuch judgements as natu- 
rally flow from them. They are facts of which I 
have been moſtly an eye witneſs, and where this 
advantage failed me, I took care to be well in- 
formed. The acts of parliament, paſſed within 
the period I have preſcribed to myſelf, ſhall be my 
principal guides, and with the reader, they ſhall 
be my vouchers; leaving him to the judgement 
which he will doubtleſs exerciſe, on the juſtneſs 
or weakneſs of my reaſonings on the effects and 
conſequences of thoſe laws. 


When the riß ſubmitted to king William's 
government in ſixteen hundred and ninety one, 
they were reluctantly drawn into a meaſure which 
wiſdom ſhould make their choice, but which ſeve- 
ral incidents prevented their adopting, ſooner than 
they have done it That monarch engaged to pre- 
ſerve entire to the Ii catholics, all the civil 
rights and immunities they enjoyed under Charles IT. 

——Such an engagement juſt in itſelf, was the 


more commendable, as it was founded oz the ſpirit, 
of 
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of the revolution lately brought about, and grafted 
on im the principles of toleration, and civil liberty, 
It was an engagement which King William could 
never be perſuaded to depart from, and it ſoon pro- 
duced its natural conſequences. The ſecurity he 
granted to religious difſenters of all denominations, 
reſtored induſtry, and plenty of all things ; uſeful 
arts were introduced ; the land was cultivated, and 
a fine iſland, reduced to a deſert by the late war, 
ſoon aſſumed a new face. In fact, Ireland was ne- 
ver happier than under that monarch. He ſaw, 
though others could not, or would not ſee, that 
the Iriſh Catholics might, by kind treatment, be ren- 
dered as good ſubjects as the Catholics in Holland, 
who ſerved him faithfully, and fought under him 
againſt King James. 


Neither the vicinity of King James who ſtill had 
friends in the kingdoms he abdicated, nor the 
power of Lewis XIV. who maintained an army of 
Iriſh, who followed the fortune of that prince, 
could influence King William to alter his conduct 
towards the Catholics, who ſubmitted to his go- 
vernment. He truſted to their engagements with 
him, and to the fecurity he gave them: and their 
ſteady adherence to thoſe engagements, brought 


him daily proofs, that his confidence was well 
placed. 


This conduct -of affairs, ſo immediately ſubſe- 


quent to a great revolution, ought not to be ſlightly 
paſſed over, without a few reflections. Numbers 
of thoſe who followed the fortune of the late King 
James, were {till alive. The attainders and for- 
feitures, conſequent of their reſiſtance and flight, 
rankled in the breaſts of thoſe unhappy men. The 


victories 
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victories of Lewis XIV. in the war of that time, 
flattered them in the expectation of returning into 
their native country, and overturning the eſtabliſn- 
ment. They had ſome retainers and friends ready 
to join them on any invaſion, a ſet of people of 
all religions, who had nothing to loſe, and ſome- 
thing to expect in the convulſions of government. 
Then, if ever, King William was in danger from 
ſubjects he fo lately reduced by his arms. The 
appearances of it were never ſtronger ; but that 
wiſe Prince truſted to the ſecurity he gave. He 
intereſted the people, in the ſubjection he extorted 
from them by the force of his arms, and they, on 
their part, preferred the ſtability granted to their 
properties, to the uncertainties of a new war, or 
the return of King James, who poſſibly could give 
no ſuch ſtability: ſuch were the principles and 
effects of King William's policy; but that po- 
licy died along with him, 


Anne, the daughter of the late King James, ſuc- 
ceeded to King William. The dangers which 
through his whole reign ſurrounded him, were 
removed from her. The bulk of the people were 
reconciled to the late revolution. She entered into 
the confederate war againſt France, and conducted 
it victoriouſly to the end. All the efforts of that 
nation to diſturb the domeſtic repoſe of her ſub- 
jects, were defeated by the wiſdom of her councils, 
and ſuperiority of her fleets. The partizans of 
the late King James at home and abroad, were 
reduced in their numbers by death; and every 
event of the time, reduced the ſurvivors to the 
ſtate of inſignificance, which weakneſs adds to 
diſpair. 


Thus 
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Thus we ſee, that not only the reality, but the 
appearance of danger to the government were 
removed: and yet, what was the conſequence ?— 
By a ftrange inverſion of things, our apprehenſions 
encreaſed, as every cauſe of apprehenſion vaniſhed. 
The nation was alarmed anew. Old animoſities 
have been revived, freſh panics were infuſed. 
The Iriſh Catholics who embarked their whole for- 
tune on the ſame bottom with the revolution, and 
whoſe only intereſt it was, that the ſtate bark 
ſhould glide ſmoothly, were no longer to be truſt- 
ed; and .a maxim hath been eſtabliſhed, that this 
ſtate veſſel could not be ſafe, while ſuch men had 
any unperiſhable goods on board. It was deemed 
that the ſecurity and ſelf-intereſt, which is the 
ſupport of every government, could not be a rule 
to go by, when applied te them.—To diſtreſs their 
minds, damp their induſtry, and render their pro- 
perty precarious, was deemed ſound policy. This 
was the favourite ſyſtem, oppoſed to that adopted 
by King William; and conformably to this ſyſtem 
it was, that Queen Anne was prevailed upon to 
annihilate the ſecurity he gave, and revoke the 
public faith, pledged to thoſe Catholics, as the 
price of their ſubmiſſion at Limerick, in ſixteen 
hundred and ninety one. | 


When Queen Anne gave her royal aſſent to the 


legal incapacities and penalties laid on the Jriſb 


Catholics, they formed more than two thirds of the 
nation; but in a ſituation however, which ren- 
dered labor and induſtry abſolutely neceſſary to 
their exiſtence. Under ſo northern and unſteady a 


climate as ours, this neceſſity had demands on 


public encouragement, to lighten the burthens 
impoſed 
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Ainpoſed by nature. Any additional weight laid on 
in ſuch a cafe, renders the bearer uneaſy and liſt- 
leſs, and if it be great; he either ſinks under it 
br flies from it. What therefore could induce to 
to the neceſſity of reducing our Catholic labourers, 
farmers and manufacturers to this alternative? 
What advantages; what honor hath this nation 
acquired by tying up the hands of a million of 
people, from co-operating with the public, in the 
"we ſervice ? 


It was not ptetended at that time, that the Iriſh 
Catholics, were reſtleſs or diſobedient under the 
government. On the contrary; it has been ac- 
knowledged that their viſible conduct was unex- 
ceptionable; and time hath proved alſo, that they 
metited and improved the repoſe King William 
gave them. This conduct however ſerved them in 
no ſtead. New burthens were laid on them, from 
time to time, and we can have but one ſolution 
for ſuch a problem in politics; the danger of the 
public was ſounded high, at the time in queſtion ; 
and the legiſlature were induced to think, that 
conftitutional ſecurity to ſuch numbers, infected 
with the moſt virulent principles, would hazard the 
ſafety of the eſtabliſnment; under ſuch apprehen- 
ſions, no wiſe legiſlature can be inactive or care- 
leſs. But it might happen in this inſtance, as in 
many other inſtances in the hiſtory of mankind, 
that greater cautions were uſed than the public 
good could bear.—It might not be ſufficiently ad- 


verted to, that the proofs of civil delinquency, 
were nat intire and complete enough to juſtify our 
apprehenſions.—That poſſibly theſe objects of po- 
pular adium might be charged with principles they 
deteſted, and that very probably, they profeſſed 
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the ſame principles with their brathnenel in Holland 
and Germany, who were not only tolerated but re- 
warded for their civil orthodoxy, | 


my 
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by Such conſiderations did not take place at the time 
| we refer to. In Queen Anne's reign it was prefted 
; home on the heads and hearts of our proteflant fellow 


ſubjefts, that no faith was to be repoſed in the peace- 
ful conduct or avowed principles of Iriſb catholics, 
that the latent and real principles of theſe men, juſti- 
fied perjury in religion, and deſtruCtion to every ci- 
vil government, wherein they had not the lead. —— 


=. Indeed the accuſations on this head, have been num- 

berleſs. Volumes of printed books are full of them 

| id and every ſpecies of civil iniquity, (from which no 

bt party of mankind is abſolutely exenipt} hath been 

ih charged on the catholic religion, as the womb of all.— 

i All this, I fay, has been advanced, and is advanced 

| perſeverantly to this day, and would to God, it was 

| 9 | from ſimple ignorance, (for that is reclaimable) and 

| 4 not from an averſion to knowledge, in thoſe inſtan- 9 
0 ces, particularly where know edge proves mocking $ 
0 to our en e 1 
j This is a part of my ſubject, not a deviation from 9 
{i it : unleſs the proofs of the wickedneſs aſcribed to b 
| the civil principles of catholics, be intire and com- * 
" plete, much injury may be done to the public, as >, 
R well as to individuals, from the miſtake of theſe 3 
{0 principles. Other evidenees ſhould be called in, and 1 
„ liſtened to patiently, either to confirm or diſſipate 2% 
1 our apprehenſions.— They are at hand, and ought bw 
ö to be heard. Through thzs attention, the infirmi- 
4 ty of. our himan nature would be cured or guarded 1 
i againſt, We would. ourſelves have the merit of * 
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vpening the door to knowledge, a very unwelcome 
gueſt, when it forces its way in. 


After all our reſearches concerning religion and 
government» within the preſent century, it is to me 
amazing, as it will amaze poſterity, that we ſhould 
forego all the knowledge derivable from ſuch inqui- 
ries, and admit other prete/tant nations to get the ſtart 
of us, in reſigning every ſpecies of ſuper/titious policy 
to the public intereſt, ——In the proteſtant ſtates of 
Germany the public intereſt is carried on by the co- 
operation of all hands, thro' an agreement in the 
fame ſummary of civil principles: Things in themſelves 
eaſily aſcertained, and not ſubje& to the controver- 
ſies about dogmatical points of faith, or the myſte- 
ries attending it. In Ireland, in Queen Anne's 
reign I mean, it was decemed ſound policy, to 
abridge the immunities granted. by King Milliam to 
the catholics, to leſſen their. connexion with their 
native country, and lay the exerciſe of their religion 
under ſuch reſtrictions, as virtually amounted to a 
prohibition. By the laws paſſed in that reign, they 
are interdicted to realize the produce of their induf- 
try, under the penalty of forfeiture; they are alfo 
excluded, under alike penalties, from leaſehold In- 
tereſts except for thirty one years only, but this un- 
der conſiderable reſtrictions from the danger of truſt- 
ing any durable property to ſuch hands. The te- 
nure is thus confined to a few years, and leſt that 
ſhould be too much, it has been enacted, that in 
caſe of their having more than a third penny profit 
in it, ſuch tenure ſhall be forfeited to the ſole aan. 
lage of the firft ann eget af 15 


Thus are informers ſet on the watch, benefiting 
of a night by law, where nature gives none; and 
3 what 


reign: 
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what nil may be more agravating ; A ſon conform 
ing to the religion eſtabliſhed, is, by law, inveſted 
with a power over his father's inheritance, making 
that father, but a bare tenant for life, under great 
reſtrictions; and bringing his grey hairs with ſor- 
row to the grave Not only purchaſedeſtates in 
land, but ſmall tenements, even houſes axe diſcover- 
able by law, and given to the firſt proteſtant infor- 
mer. Nay, a horſe of five pounds value, in the 


hands of a catholic, may upon legal information be 
carried away from the owner. Such were the 


encouragements then given, and ſuch the incentives 
interpoſed, to excite the induſtry, «vin the affections, 
rr 


Were I to recite in this place the legal incapaci- 
ties and penalties laid on the Jrifþ catholics, through 
the whole reign of Queen Anne, I ſhould wear out 
the readers patience, and my on, before half my 
taſk could be over. 1 refer to the ſtatute Books. 
I will only obſerve here, that thoſe penalties and 
interdicts had their natural effects in the diſpeopling 
greatly the three fine provences, wherein the bulk 
catholics reſide. They took their effect in putting 
a ſtop to the cultivation began in King William 3 
No ſooner were the catholics excluded 
from durable and profitable tenures, than they com- 
menced graziers, and laid aſide agriculture; they 
ceaſed from draining or encloſing their farms, and 
building good houſes, as occupations unſuited to the 
new poſt aſſigned them in our national cxconomy. 
They fell to waſting the lands, they were vir- 
tualiy forbid to cultivate, the buſineſs of paſturage 
being compatible with ſuch a conduct and requiring 
alſo, little induſtry and ſtill leſs labour in the ma- 
pagement. — I his buſineſs moreover, brings quick 
returns 
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returns In money, and xho' its profits be ſmaller, 
than thoſe ariſing from agriculture, yet they are 
more immediate, and much better adapted to the 
condition of men, who are confined to a fugitive 
property, which can ſo readily be transferred from 
one country to another. This paſtoral occupa- 
tion alſo, eludes the vigilance of our preſent race of 
informers, as the difficulty of aſcertaining a grazier's 
profits is conſiderable, and as the proofs of his en- 
joying more than a third penny profit, can not ſo 
eaſily be made clear in our courts of law. The 
keeping the lands waſte alſo, prevents, in a great 
degree, leaſes in reverſion, what proteſtants only 
are qualified to take, and what (by the ſmall tempta- 
tion to ſuch reverſions) gives the preſent occupant, 
the beſt title to a future renewal. —— This ſort of 
ſelf-defence, i in keeping the lands uncultivated, had 
the further conſequence, of expelling that moſt uſe- 
ful body of people, called Yeomanry in England, and 
which we denominated Sculonags in Ireland. Commu- 
nities of induſtrious houſe-keepers, who in my own 
time, herded together in large villages, and cultiva- 
ted the lands every where, till as leaſes expired, 
ſome rich grazier, negotiating privately with a ſum 
of ready money, took theſe lands over their heads; 
nis js a fact well known. The Sculoag race, 
that great nurſery of labourers and manufacturers, 
has been broke and diſperſed in every quarter; and 
we have nothing i in leu, but thoſe moſt miſerable 
wretches on earth, the Cottagers; naked ſlaves, who 
labour without food, and live while they can, with- 


out houſes or covering, under the laſh of mercileſs 
and relentlefs taſk maſters ! 


The catholics, as we have ſeen, keep their farms 
in a bad plight, as they are excluded, by lau, from 
durable 
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durable and profitable tenures, and they derive ſome 
advantage from a ſource, which brings infinite miſchief 


to the nation. Agriculture the mother of popula- 
tion, the nurſe of every uſeful art, the ſupport of 


commerce, is exchanged in Jreland, for paſturage 


the parent of inconſequence, and the purveyor of 
national indigence ! an occupation (if we may call 
it one) which occaſions frequent returns of famine, 
drains the kingdom of its ſpecie, and occafions the 


emigration of numbers, who for want of employ- 


ment at home, are yearly on the wing! This is 
the price we pay for groundleſs panics, which ſober 
reflexion deſpiſes, and which, King William TOP 


deſpiſe. 


It may be urged, that 'aH this labour might be 
ſpared, that tho” the facts be fairly recited, and my 
reaſonings on the conſequences, juſt in à general 
fenſe 3 yet, that © we can not pay too much for the 
internal peace, and public ſecurity of our country : 
That no compoſition for the public ſafety can be made 


with men who are our enemies by principle, and that 


the ſufferings of the nation on their account, muſt be 
borne, till they gradually fall off as the rotten branches 
of the community, or exchange their religious princi- 
ples, for thofe eſtabliſhed by law,” 


* 


To this it has been already anſwered, that ſuch 
reaſoning is founded on a ſuppoſed fact, which with- 
out clear and inconteſtible proof, recoils upon itſelf. 
To prove Irih catholis, irreclaimable enemies to this 
proteſtant government, it will be neceſſary to ſhew 
that they profeſs different principles (religious and 
civil) from their brethren in Holland; from thoſe 
who are endowed with ſo many civil immunities in 
his preſent majeſty's German dominions, or thoſe 
under 
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under kis Pruffian majeſty, in the electorate of Bran- 
denburgh. Without ſuch a proof, the charge againſt 
Iriſh catholic is unfair; it is ſhameful alſo: and if it 
be both, it is full time to lay aſide groundleſs appre- 
henſions, and recurr to thoſe judgments of nature 
which ſooner or latter, muſt blot out the comments 
of opinion, and ON, of prejudice. == 


Let us for once, and in God's name, commitalittle 
violence on our favourite pre-occupations, and liſten 
to the voice of nature, and of truth. —— Catholics 
may doubtleſs become rebellious to protgſtant princes; 
they have, at times proved rebellious to catholic 
princes ; But their religion forbids ſuch public iniquity 
under the ſevereſt penalties. This is that moſt impor- 
tant truth for which I beſpeak the cloſeſt attention 
of the public, and for which chiefly, I have been at 
the pain of giving it this trouble. In vain will it 
be to object, that ſome popes and ſome Roman doc- 
tors have run counter to this doctrine. If they 
have done ſo, the fact will only preve that ſuch 
popes, and ſuch caſuiſts have followed the Leſbian 
rule; miſtakenly bringing their holy religion to coun- 
tenance their worldly policy, inſtead of reconciling, 
that policy with their religion.——It is a ſpecies of 
civil ſuperſtition to view ſuch occaſional deviations, in 
any other light; or think otherwiſe on this head. 
It is fuch a civil ſuperſtition, as the proteſtant 
ſtates of Germany have long ſince got rid of, and 
can not be retained in Frelgnd, without the manifeſt 
_ diſadvantages it muſt ever drag along with it. 


I have afferted, and can not repeat it too often, 
that the catholic religion forbids (under the ſevereſt 
penalties) public rebellion; or private treachery to- 
wards i or any government, a gunpowder plot in 
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England, ot Jriſd maſſacre in Ireland, doth not inva- 
lidate the eternal obligation of that religious prohje 
bition:=If our human nature at times, burſts the 
bounds, this prohibition preſcribes ; what can be 
inferred, but that faction and violence prevail ? 
Shall lcal incidents, and old pretentions bearing 
impreſſions of their own, and marked with coloury 
peculiar to themſelves, affect the preſent ſettled times, 
wherein no diſpute about power ar property exiſts 
or can exiſt ?—Shall the preſent innocent ſuffer, 
becauſe their anceſtors of another age were guilty ? 
is much worſe) kept in a ſtate of langour, indi- 

ence and animoſity, becaufe the Catholics of 
2 times, have fallen into civil iniquities ne 
way countgnanced by their religion ? 


The immunities and fecurity granted to the 
Roman Catholics, on the ſurrender of Limerick, have 
been mentioned; the good conſequences of King 
William's adherence to the articles there ſigned, and 
the effects of Queen Anhe's, ſettin g them aſides 
have been mentioned alfo : on the demiſe of 
that Princeſs; a Prince afcended the throne; who 
happily endowed by nature, wife by experience, 
and bred up in the principles of toleration, diffuſed 
the felicities of good government equally among 
his German ſuhjects, Protęſtant and Catholic. On his 
acceſſion to the Britiſh crown, he could not alter 
any law then in force. There was therefore but 
one remedy left for royal compaſſion to apply, in 
his newly acquired kingdoms, where German tole- 
ration found no ingreſſion. He relaxed, as much 
as poſſible, the penalties annexed to the exetciſe 
of the Catholic worſhip.—From the perſuaſion he 
had, that the 171 Catholics profeſſed no aajugiwre 


<E principles 
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principles, different from thoſe of his German ſuljedts, 
he permitted them to. worſhip God in the ou _ 
deemed moſt acceptable to him. | 


George II. trod in the ſame Reps of his royal 
father, the ſame ſpirit of toleration pervaded every 
act of his adminiſtration, He knew that, Reli- 
gion good or bad is the beſt ſecurity we can have 
for the probity of men ;” and that the ideal pro- 
blems for juſtifying perſecution, however, they 
may tend to the advantage of a few individuals, 
have never a good effect relatively to the public 
happineſs, or private morals of mankind ; that 
cenying the uſe, by reafoning from the abuſe of 
things, is injurious as well as unfair, that men 
occaſionally warped from their duty, by the heats 
of enthuſiaſm, by the miſtakes of zeal, and by 
local circumſtances, do naturally return to that 
duty, when the clouds of ignorance or folly are 
diſſipated, and when the lights of religion and na- 
ture combined, are let in on the mind; and far. 
ther, that the wholeſome ſeverities which prevent 
public diſturbances, ought to be calculated ſo, as 
never to produce them, | 


To this knowledge, and to the feelings, of his 
royal breaſt, the Catholics of Ireland, owe the 
repoſe they enjoyed through the whole courſe of 
George IId's reign. That great monarch graciouſly 
received the public aſſurances they gave him of 
their obedience and fidelity to his government. 
From theſe profeſſions of loyalty they were not 
known to depart, either during the flames of re- 
bellion, or in the ſunſhine of public tranquillity. 
— Let religious hatred, the parent of diſtruſt and 


malevolence, now come forward != Let it ſay on 
C ite 
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its own blind authority, that this good conduct of 
the 1ri/h Catholics, was due more to the want of 
power, than of willingneſs to rebel: That they 
only impiouſly diſſembled with a monarch, who 
protected them, as far as they could be protected, 
from the feverities of the law; and that gratitude 
had as little hold of ſuch men, as any principle 
favorable to the preſent conſtitution | I have, 
to my great concern, been an ear witneſs of this 
righteous ſentence, wherein we find the ſpirit and 
true features of its parent. — That principle, I mean, 
which ftrips every merit of its reward, and finds 
the moſt deteſtible motives, lurking behind the 
moſt irreprehenſible actions. 


It bath been averred, that when . Conflans 
had inſtructions for making a deſcent on the 
weſtern coaſt of Ireland; the Iriſb Catholics had 
early intelligence of the deſign, and entered 
into engagements for joining the enemies of their 
king and country. But glaring facts; — facts of the 
greateſt notoriety, contradict this averment.— What 
a few deſperate men might hope from ſuch an 
event, and what they would have done in conſe- 
quence of its taking place, is here out of the gugſli- 
on. Without any prejudice, to the cauſe L 
have undertaken, I may ſafely grant, that men 
of that character would have acted the part Here, 
which they have played in all ages and countries; 
far from running to ſave the houſe, they would ha- 
But the catho- 
lics of Ireland had an intereſt in the ſafety, not in 
the deſtruction of their country, and on the ear- 
lieſt alarm of an invaſion, adopted immediately, 
the only meaſure proper for them to take. 
From every quarter where they had any weight 


'on 


1 


or property, they gave the moſt ſolemn aſſuran- 


ces of their affection to the government. I re- 
fer to their addreſſes, to his majeſty's vice- roy on 
that occaſion, and will only obſerve, that the 
ſenſible addreſs of the Roman Gatholics of Dublin, 
gave ſo much ſatisfaction to the lord lieutenant, 
that he graciouſly gave the moſt authentic proofs 
of it“ in a letter to the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons: I need not expreſs, what Joy 
ſuch a teſtimony of confidence (given in ſo cri- 
tical a conjuncture) gave all the catholics in 
the kingdom, 


From the ſurrender of Limerick, in ſixteen 
hundred and ninety one, to the demiſe of his 
late majeſty, I have, I truſt, given a ſatisfacto- 
ry, tho' brief, account of the conduct of the Rg- 
man Catholics of this kingdom, and of the diffe- 
rent treatment they received in the reigns of 
king William and queen Anne. On the acceſ- 
ſion of his preſent majeſty, they have renewed 
their aſſurances of fidelity and loyalty. The 
Inſurrection of ſome of the cottagers, in a few 
counties of Munſter, is no exception to the 
duty they owe, and pay to their ſovereign; nor 
is it fair to reproach them with the mad- 
neſs of a rout of peaſants, wearied with life, and 
deſperate from invincible poverty. The LEE 
body of Roman Catholics, however, have been re- 
proached, and are, in fome degree, reproached 
ſtill on this account.——lt has turned out a ve- 
ry ſerious and tragical affair, and had it not 
proved ſo, it would be cauſe of mirth to con- 
_ how keen the appetite for Popiſb plots muſt 

have 


| * Dated from Dubſin-Caſtle December 10, 1759. 
dee the Appendix. 


20 
have been, which fed upon the idea, that France, 
on the concluſion of a treaty of peace with Bri- 
tain, and evidently intereſted in the temporary ob- 
ſervance of it, ſhould immediately employ here, 
the prevailing plenipotentiaries of money, arms, 
and officers, to conclude another private treaty 
with the Munster rabble, and all this with the view 
of exciting a Popiſh maſſacre and rebellion thro? 
every quarter of this kingdom !——Such is the 
idea that has been propagated, and ſo ſillily 
have ſome played their game, that they admitted 
every body, to look into their handt.— It is h 

py that they did ſo. Others were leſs to 
be blamed for being ſeduced to think, like 
ScRUB in the play, that there mu/# be a plot, 
becauſe they knew nothing about it. But men of 
good ſenſe, the friends of their country and of 
virtue, went upon ſurer grounds, ſhewed no un- 
willingneſs to be well informed, and are now, 
i very ſucceſsfully, puſhing this affair into * day- 
4: light. In and out of parliament they are doing 
| good; and may their country receive the full 
benefit of their moderation and patriotiſm. 
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The Iriſh Catholics eaſily foreſaw, that the diſ- 
orders of the Munſter levellers would affect them, 
and on the firſt riſing of that mob, addreſſed 
the earl of Hallifax, then in the government, 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their allegiance 
to his majeſty. The ſuperiors of the catholic "2 
clergy. in that province, were at the ſame time 4 
edifyingly active in preſſing the duty of obedi- I 


ence and Joyalty on their people. This i is well 
nown. 


" A candid inquiry on this ſubje& is now in the preſs and 
will ſpeedily be publiſhed; | to that 1 refer. 
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known. He of Waterford exerted himſelf, by 
giving the government the beſt and earlieſt in- 
telligence - he could get, of the intentions and 
motions of thofe miſcreants ; He of Offery 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo, by excellent inſtructi- 
ons (publiſhed in the public papers) for the ci- 
vil conduct of the people under his care. They 
iſſued excommunications, and denounced, in 
vain, the moſt tremendous cenſures of the 
church againſt the incorrigible and obſtinate. 
uch I fay, hath been the conduct of the 
catholic clergy; and, in truth, danger to our ci- 
vil government is not owing to their influence, 
but to the want of it, in ſuch inſtances as 
this before us — Their influence operates on- 
ly on thoſe who approach the communion, and 
who are (God be thanked) the majority : it cannot 
reach the reprobates who fly from their confeſſio- 
nals, and deſpiſe their cenſures, as much as 
their exhortations. For ſuch reprobates there- 
fore, they are not accountable. In every other 
reſpect relative to their civil duty, they are high- 
ly commendable. Through every quarter of the 
kingdom, they preſs the obligation of fidelity to 
the preſent government, on the people under 
their care. They have from their altars 
prayed for the preſent royal family, and in theſe 
acts, the clergy of the capital city have parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Such men, 
I repeat it, do infinite good. They purſue 
and detect vice in its moſt kiln receſſes, 
and produce the great effects of rewards 
and punjſhments, in inſtances, where human 
laws are either ſilent or ineffectual ,—Lenity of go- 


vern ment 


See the appendix number I, 
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ver nment has been extended to them very de- 


ſervedly, and it will ſet the ſpirit of intelerance 
hard, to diſcover any one good, that can accrue 
to the public from vilifying their characters, 
or letting the penalties of the laws looſe againſt 
them. 


The Iriſh Roman Catholics, Ade and layety, 
Have no civil guilt to anſwer for; and if they 
have not, let us lay hand on our hearts, and 
confeſs, that civil puniſhment without a civil crime, 
is the very eſſence of intolerance. —Let us 
then, no longer ſeduce our ſelyes, but extract 
from religious diviſion, all the good it could 
ever bear, Let us conſider that it has been 
permitted by God, for the exerciſe of our 
patience, of our humility, and of our forbear- 
ance with one another. Let us not admit it 
to be any longer our puniſhment, by producing 


no other fruit in thefe iſlands, but ſpiritual ca- 


lumny, and animoſity its pęſtilen t concomitant. 
We have light up a great fire, and fed it too 
long with oil. Let us make an effort, and 
throw cold Twater on the flames Lite our Ger- 
man neighbours, the proteſtant ſtates of Lower Sax- 
ony and Brandenbourg, let us charge no civil 
crimes on thoſe' men but what are fairly dedu- 
cible from their avowed principles, and the ge- 
neral tenor of their actions, conſequent of them. 
An a word, as religious union is a happi- 
neſs not likely to be attained, let us compound 
with things, and make no difficulty of admit- 


ting the poſſibility, that Protęſtants and roman ca- 


tholics may be made as unanimous, in one ſum- 
mary of civil faith, through theſe kingdoms, as they 
are known to be, under the Protęſtant govern- 
ments [1 have mentiongd. 
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I have drawn up this ſhort ſtate of affairs in 
Ireland, for ſeventy five years paſt, with the ho- 
neſt intention of opening my countrymens, eyes, 
ſo long and ſo fatally cloſed up, from the view 
of their immediate and unalterable intereſts..— 
Before I end, I deem it proper to touch again 
on a point lightly handled above, becauſe it 
is of the highe/t importance, for deciding at once 
and for ever, the merits of a prejudice, which 
tho* diſcarded by experimental knowledge, in the 
proteſtant countries I have known abroad, yet pre- 
vails ſtill here at home, in its full and obnoxi- 
ous force. lt is ſaid of the catholics in Bri- 
tain and Ireland that, ** they are warranted 


© papal di iſpenſattons to hold up one ſet. of principles 
ce to the public, and retain another for their pri- 


e vate conſcience ; the one avowed, only to 1 3 
< the other concealed, only to deftroy.” — This is 
hard charge. But where are theſe papal c 
penſations, and theſe deſtroying creeds of pri- 
vate conſcience to be found ? Let it be 
anſwered ingenuouſly and honeſtly.— They are 
to be found in the libraries of Britih controver- 
ti/ts, in monthly magazines, in weekly journals, 
and in the mouths of public orators, who are 
either ignorent of the truth, or have an inte- 
reſt ſeparats from Habib” catholics renoun- 
ce, and they deteſt alſo, ſuch diſpenſations and 
creeds. They are the coinage of baſe materi- 
als, and every wiſe man will leave it on the 
hands of the coiners, till they provide better metal, 
and learn to make hone/ter payments. 


Let ſuch as too fatally reſign their judgments, 
without examination, touze and recall on the 
pre- 
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(24 ] 
preſent occaſion, the prerogative of judging fir thent- 
ſelues, and conſider, whether common hongſty would 
not loath the deteſtable doctrine we have mentioned, 
in any country; and whether common ſenſe would 
not renounce it in our own ?—In our own, I ſay, 
where great legal penalties are incurred for profeſſing 
the religion of Rome, and where the benefits of the 
civil conſtitution are conferred on thoſe who re- 
nounce it for the religion eſtabliſhed by law? 
Whether catholics would profeſs openly, what they 
ſuffer for, or forego the great advantages offered 
them, if they were tolerated, to diſſemble their princi- 
ples? Whether their open prefeſſion of a religion, 
which offers them no advantage, but what is merely 
ſpiritual ; which renders their perſons odious, and 
their worldly property precarious ; be not equal to 
the moſt poſitive proof, that they have no diſpenſa- 
tions for duplicity and perjury ? Whether the 
public would not be benefited, or at worſe undeceived, 


dy taking thoſe people for what they really are? 


Whether that public may not be wronged, and ſa- 
cred truth violated, by taking them for what they 
are not? Whether the taking them for what they 
are not (Since Queen Anne's acceſſion) had not the 
conſequence of perpetuating unrelenting animoſity, 
of multiplying legal incapacities, and preven- 
ting public proſperity, ſo far as it could be affect- 
ed by legal reſtraints on ſo numerous a body of peo- 
ple? 


The reducing ſuch numbers to the neceſſity of 
leading a paſtoral life, the decay of houſes, em- 
provements and plantations, where they reſide; the 
inconnexion and emigration of many; the languor 
occaſioned by inſecurity; the deſpair of all! 
Such things we ſee But is there no remedy? or 

iy 


4 4 
_ 


( 2s 1 


is the cure of the diſtemper, ſo long ſince applied, 
by the electers of Hanover and Brandenburgh, impoſ- 
ſible in our caſe ?!——are Iriſh catholics alone irreclaim- 


able? * 

Some men of ſenſe, indeed, who wiſh well to 
their country, have propoſed, to mitigate the rigor 
of ſome penal laws, and for preventing the great 
drains of our people, have propoſed to admit the ca- 
tholics to take a permanent property in our unculti- 
vated waſtes :—— Thoſe large and uſeleſs tracts, of 
fenſive to the eye, reproachful to our induſtry, and 
noxious to the health of the inhabitants in their pre- 
ſent ſtate.— But no attention was given to this 
propoſal, tho' it be evident, that the wealth and 
revenue of the kingdom would receive a great en- 
creaſe from the execution of ſuch a ſcheme; and prove 
the beſt ſecurity on earth, for the connexion and good 
behaviour of the people, intended to be benefited by it. 


It hath been /ikewiſe propoſed, in heads of a bill 


brought into the houſe of commons, to grant catho- 
lics ſome ſable ſecurity, beſides a perſonal and pre- 
carious one, for the ſums of money they might lend 


out at legal intereſt,——Even this favour was refu- 


ſed, tho* many worthy and able members voted for 
itz and though many without doors, could hardly 
conceive how the public could be injured by any 
effectual law, for obliging individuals, in ſuch pe- 


cuniary contracts, to fulfil their engagements with 
one another, 


After all; it is not to be dented, but at all times to 
be maintained, that penal laws are abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary in every country, particularly, where the ci- 


vil conſtitution is expoſed to danger, from reſtleſs 
men, whoſe principles, civil and religious, lead to 
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the overthrow of the eſtabliſhed government. In 
ſuch a caſe, the common wealth muſt be preſerved, 
however it may be affected by the reſtraints and in- 
capacities laid on the induſtry and property of ſuch 
men; But in this, as in other caſes of ſuch impor- 
tance, miſtakes are fatal: The public intereſt in 
ſome inſtances reſembling a fickly body, which re- 
quires ſkilful attention through the various ftages of 
the diſorder. Remedies once abſolutely neceſſary, 
may become mortal by conflant application. When 
the fever is over, fuch remedies ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed; cordials and reſtoratives ſhould be adminiſtered. 
—OQur political fever, relative to power and proper- 
ty, hath been long oyer. It is near eighty years 
ſince a new ſettlement hath been made. All are now 
apparently reconciled to it, moſt are really ſo, and ſuch, 
as are not, may be detected, by putting them to the 
teft of their civil principles, ſuch as may be ſufficient 
for quieting the fears of the public on their account. 


Such à civil teſt, the catholics of Ireland have given 
formerly: and King Milliam was fatished with it. 
Such a teſt they are ready to give, at the preſent 
time, and we muſt have the ſtronger conviction of their 
fencerity, as the principles of their religion preſs the 
obligation of ſuch a duty upon them. 


They are ready, when called upon, to profeſs 
all civil obedience to his preſent majeſty. To 
renounce the pope's ſupremacy, relatively to any 
temporal authority or juriſdiction within theſe 
realms; and to oppoſe to their ' utmoſt him, or 
any other prince or perſon, who ſhould make any 
attempt upon his majeſty's crown, authority, or 
% dignity. That they renounce alſo, any papal 
„ diſpenſations from the diſcharge of theſe duties, 
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& and abhor the damnable crimes of pet jury, men- 
& tal evaſions, and all equivocations in ſo religious 
* and ſolemn a teſt of their loyalty,” 


Such a teft, is undoubtedly, equal to the impor- 
tance of its object; and ſhould any Irijh catholic re- 
fuſe to give it, it is againſt ſuch a delinquent, and 
ſuch alone, that our penal laws ſhould operate in their 
full force. By ſuch a tryal of principle, the govern- 
ment would be in poſſeilion of the mighty advan- 
tage of making an intire ſeparation, between its 
Friends and enemies; nor would it be a moment in 
danger of committing any miſtake, in the diſtribu- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments, theſe mighty ſanc- 
tions which form the ſtrength, and ſecure the ſtabi- 
lity, of every civil eſtabliſhment. 


While the 1rifþ catholics are at preſent, and long 
have been in the diſpoſition, of giving government 
ſuch a teft of their loyalty as is here ſet down; it 
can be no fault of theirs, if this diſpoſition be not 
improved to the advantage, as well as quiet of the 
public, now ſo needleſsly, and indeed fo ſtrangely 
alarmed on their account. Thro' this period of 
near eighty years, they have paid a long quarantine 
of political health; and if all this doth not intitle 
them to come on the ſhore of common ſafety, yet 
their conduct, ſurely, gives them ſome right to be 
conſidered as guiltleſs men 


The quiet they have obtained, nay their exiſtence 
in this land of their birth, they owe to the compal- 
ſion and lenity of government towards them, ever 
lince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty's great grand 
father to the throne of theſe realms. With great 
ſenſibility, and with great gratitude they acknow- 
ledge it. They ſee with intereſted gladneſs his 
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throne eſtabliſhed on as firm foundations as the hands 


and hearts of men can lay, and good ſubjects of all de- 


nominations, undeniably, intereſted in the ſupport 
of it. | | 


Toleration, the known and exerted principle of 
his majeſty's royal houſe, has taken its proper and 
full effect in thoſe parts of his dominions, where the 
royal hand is not reſtrained by antecedent laws. 
Such a principle is the impregnable fort into which 
all parties enter for common ſafety, and wherein alone 
the zweak can find any ſhelter. Intolerance on the 
other hand, may be likened to the houſe of calamity, 
wherein ſuſpicion governs, and into which peace 
never enters. In that habitation ſuſpicion finds 
crimes without foundation or reality, and criminals 
conſequently, in the abundance it chuſes.——In ſuch 
a houſe innocent men, but obnoxious to law, may 
ſojourn. Sooner or later they muſt fly from it! 


Let North America, be the mirror to reflect the 
benign face of univerſal indulgence to conſcience : 
that monitor within, which when it ſuggeſts our 
proper duty as members of the community, ought 
to remain uncontrolled from all human reſtraints. 
In that part of the world, fo lately conquered by 
his majeſty's arms, peace and order join their 
hands. The Catholics there, tho' habituated to 3 
Catholic government, have reconciled themſelves 
to the government of a Proteſtant monarch, who 
permits them to worſhip God, in their own way, 


and abridges them of no cuil privileges, for fo 
doing. What have Ir; Catholics, born under 


the preſent eſtabliſhment, and ever obedient under 
it; what I ſay, have ſuch men done, or what 
givil guilt can be produced againſt them, to diſtin- 


guiſh 


29 
guiſh their caſe, from that of their brethren in 
Canada? 


Wherever the ſpirit of intolerance prevails, it 
ſpreads immediate evils about itſelf, and ſows the 
ſeeds of many more. In Germany, this ſpirit hath 
been happily diſpoſſeſſed. There, no ſubject for- 
feits the civil rights of the community, becauſe he 
diſſents from the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip.— 
In moſt of the ſtates of which that great empice 
is compoſed, it could hardly be conceived, that 
the alternative of liberty or flavery, ſhould be the 
lot of any citizen, juſt as he believed or rejected 
this or that ſet of religious principles: No more 
than civil orthodoxy, is required in thoſe countries; 
and the deviation from that, and that alone, is penal. 

By this policy, (adopted among the Catholic and 
| Proteſtant ſtates,) civil rewards and puniſhments 
are/direfted to their proper objects, and the great 
miſchief of expoſing men to the danger of hypo- 
criſy, or infidelity, from inſincere conver ſions, is 
avoided. In a word, religious hatred is confined 
to private breaſts, and the rights of conſcience are 
preſerved inyiolate.— The houſe of Auſtria in par- 
ticular, hath in my own time, derived inexhauſti- 
ble ſtrength from this meaſure.— It is a meaſure, 
that has been invariably purſued, by the emperor 
Charles the VI. and her apoſtolic majeſty (the 
heireſs of his wiſdom and virtues, as well as of his 
kingdoms) has reaped ſuch mighty adyantages from 
it, that further arguments in favour of toleration, 
would be but a waſte of words, after ſetting before 
our eyes, the effects it had on that great queen 8 
| affairs, in the day of her diſtreſs. Her moderation, 


and the equable conduct ſhe held, won the affecti- 


ons 
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ons of her Proteſtant ſubjects, and the reſentment 
of the wrongs ſhe ſuſtained, armed all Hungary in 
her cauſe. By reigning thus in the hearts of her 
ſubjects, ſhe triumphed over her enemies, and this 
ſhe owed in a great degree to her not requiring 
conformity to her own religion, as the only quali- 
fication for enjoying the civil rights, which her 
Proteſtant ſubjects poſſeſs in common, with the 
Catholics.—— Theſe facts I haye collected, for 
the information of my countrymen, and I heartily 
wiſh, they may edify by them, They are facts of 
which I have been Jong an eye-witneſs, and I 
may preſume upon obtaining more credit from 
readers of all perfuaſions, than a legion of mer- 
cenary pamphleteers, who write to pleaſe a party, 
and pick up, as they propagate any falſhood, for 
that end. | 


The Roman Catholic religion has been long 
eſtabliſned in the world: Let us admit hypothe- 
tically, and to put the caſe as ſtrong as poſſible, 
that this religion is a compound of idolatry and 
fuperſtition ; yet is that alone a ſufficient warrant 
for perſecution or proſecution ? Involuntary error, 
which includes no civil evil to the public, is not 
the proper object of pains and penalties. It is 
only when the religious error affects the peace of 
civil ſociety, that civil incapacities are juſtifiable ; 
and to ſhew that [1 Catholics are in this light 
culpable, it will be neceſſary to prove that they 
maintain principles different from thoſe of their 
brethren in Germany.—T have touched on this 
matter before, and it is attended with pain, to 
conſider, that it can not be inculcated too often ? 


In 


SE 


In the preſent ſhort repreſentation, [ had n 
other view, but the good of my king and country. 
If J have offered any one good argument in favor 
of either, the trouble I have taken is amply com- 
penſated, and I thought the preſent taſk, weakly 
as I have executed it, the more incumbent on me, 
as others of better abilities have declined it. With 
the integrity of my intentions, and the deference 
1 owe to every legal authority as the appointment 
of God, I do not fear to give offence.— In the 
acceſs I had the honour of having, to his late 
majeſty of glorious memory, he very gracioufly ac- 
cepted from me, the aſſurances I gave him of the 
loyalty and obedience of his Friſb Catholic ſubjetts, 
in the time of an open rebellion. — The ſame aſſu- 
rances I repeated to his majeſty's vice-roys, and 
other principal perſons in authoiity in this king- 
dom. And I flatter myſelf that I did not 
thoroughly labor in vain.— I endeavoured to re- 
move ſome prejudices, which could never find 
place in the breaſts of thoſe I applied to, if they 
were not owing to miſtakes and miſinformations.— 
To remove miſtakes which may affect the good 
and the peace of our country, is every man's duty, 
who has been ſ well informed, as J have been. — 


The reſt falls properly under the conſideration of 
the legiſlature. 


Let me conjure my fellow ſubjects, the Britih 
and Iriſb Catholics, to continue ſteady in that loy- 
aity, that ſubſerviency to the ruling powers, which 
their religion preſcribes: grateful to the ſovereign 
who. protecis them; patient and reſigned under the 
laws which puniſo them.— Let their civil conduct, 


like their civil principles be ſuch, 


as every govern- 
ment 
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ment muſt approve, and which our own legiſlature 
may (poſſibly) one day reward.— Should it howe- 
ver be deemed expedient, to continue the bur- 
thens they lie under, let them conſider their ſuffer- 
ings as remedies, not as evils ;— as the preventives 
of crimes on the one hand, and as the puniſhment 
of their ſins on the other.—In a ſtate of ſuffering, 
chriſtians often fill their proper poſt, and of that 


_ poſt ſelf-denial is the outguard.— A ſtate of proſ- 


perity, 1s the ſtate of danger, often as fatal, as it 
is flattering.— Let us not, therefore, loſe the merit 
of the ſacrifice we make; that of worldly advan- 
tages, the bittereſt acquifitions on earth, ſhould 
we acquire them by diſſimulation, or in other 
words, by the renunciation of principfes, which 
are the beſt teſts of human probity.— Sincerity, 
inſulted and puniſhed ſincerity, is a ſource of com- 
fort in the world we inhabit ; In a better ſtate, we 
place our hope in a higher, nay in an eternal re- 
ward. — If we act in a manner unworthy of this 
hope, we are undone: we loſe the merit ef our 
ſufferings, and thus criminal towards our Gon, 


how can we preſume on favors from the governors 
which he hath ſet over us ? 


The E N D. 


RO APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX. 


Numb. I. 


EXHORTATION of the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy of Dublin, read from their 
Altars on the. ſecond of October, 1757. 


[Taken from the Dublin Journal of October 4, 1757] 


JT is now time chriſtians, that you return your 
moſt grateful thanks to the Almighty God, who 
after viſiting you with a ſcarcity, which ap- 
aproached near unto a famine, has been gract- 
ouſly pleaſed like a merciful father to hear your 
prayers and feed you with a plentiful harveſt ; 
nor ought you to forget thoſe kind benefactors, 
who in the ſevereſt times, mindful only of the 
public good, generouſl y beſtowed, without any 
diſtinction of perſons, thoſe large charities, by 
which thouſands were preſerved who otherwiſe 
muſt have miſerably periſhed the victims of 
hunger and poverty. Woe ought eſpecially to 
be moſt earneſt in our thanks to the chief go- 
vernors and magiſtrates of the kingdom, and of 
this city in particular, who on this occaſion 
proved the fathers and ſaviours of the nation. 


E But 
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But as we have not a more effectual method 
of ſhewing our acknowledgements to our tem- 
poral governors, than by an humble, peaceful, 
and obedient behaviour, as hitherto, we earneſt- 
ly exhort you to continue in the ſame happy 
and chriſtian diſpoſitions, and thus by degrees 
you will entirely efface in their minds thofe evil 
mpreſſions which have been conceived fo much 
to our prejudice, and induſtriouſly propagated 
by our enemies. A ſeries of more than ſixty 
years, ſpent with a pious reſignation under the 
hardſhips of very ſevere penal laws, and with 
the greateſt thankfulneſs for the lenity and mo- 
deration with which they were executed ever 
ſince the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, 
is certainly a fact which muſt outweigh, in the 
minds of all unbiaſſed perſons, any miſconceived 
opinions of the doctrine and tenets of our holy 
church. 


You know that it has always been our con- 
ftant practice, as miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, to in- 
fpire you with the greateſt horror for thefts, 
frauds, murders, and the like abominable crimes, 
as being contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture, deſtructive of civil ſociety, condemned by 
our molt holy church; which fo far from jufti- 
fying them on the fore of religion, or any o- 
ther pretext whatſoever, delivers the unrepent- 
ing authors of ſuch criminal practices over to 
Satan. 


We ire no lei nealous than ever. in exhort- 
ing you to abſtain from curſing, ſwearing, and 
blaſpheming, deteſtable vices, to hich the poor- 

er 


1351 
er ſort of our people are moſt unhappily ad- 


dicted, and which muſt at one time or other 
bring down the vengance of heaven upon you, 


in ſome viſible puniſhment, unleſs you abſolute- 
ly refrain from them. It is probable that from 


hence ſome people have taken occaſion to brand 
us with this infamous calumny, that we need 
not fear to take falſe oaths, and conſequently to 


perjure ourſelves, as if we believed that any 
power upon earth could authoriſe ſuch damnable 
practices, or grant diſpenſations for this purpoſe. 
How unjuſt and cruel this charge is, you know 
by our inſtructions to you, both in public and 
private, in which we have ever condemned ſuch 
doctrines as falſe and impious. Others, likewiſe 
may eaſily know it from the conſtant behaviour 
of numbers of roman catholics, who have given 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of their abhorrence to thoſe 
tenets, by refuſing to take oaths, which, how- 
ever, conducive to their temporal intereſt, ap- 


peared to them entirely repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of their religion. 


We muſt now entreat you, dear chriſtians, to 
offer up your moſt fervent prayers to the Almighty 
God, who holds in his hands the hearts of kings 
and princes; beſeech him to direct the counſels 
of our rulers, to inſpire them with ſentiments 
of moderation and compaſſion towards us. We 
ought to be more earneſt at this juncture in 
our ſupplications to heaven, as ſome very ho- 
nourable perſonages have encouraged us to hope 
for a mitigation of the penal laws. Pray then 
the Almighty to give a bleſſing to theſe their 
generous deſigns, and to aid their counſels in 
ſuch a manner, that whill they intend to aſſiſt 


us, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


us, like kind benefactors, they may not, contra- 
ry to their intentions, by miſtaking the means, 
moſt irretriveably deſtroy us. | 


2 


To conclude, be juſt in your dealings, ſober 
in your conduct, religious in your practice, avoid 
riots, quarrels and tumults, and thus you 
will approve yourſelves good citizens, peaceable 
ſubjects, and pious chriſtians 


The 


. 1 


Numb. II. 


The HUMBLE ADDRESS of the 


Roman Cathouc gentlemen, merchants, 
and citizens of the city of Dublin, to his 
Grace JohN Duke of BEDFORD, Sc. 


[From the Dublin Gazette, December 15, 1759. ] 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
E his majeſty's dutiful and faithful ſubjects, 


the Roman catholic gentlemen, merchants, 
and citizens of the city of Dublin, do, with the 
greateſt reſpect, approach your grace, the illuſtrious 
repreſentative of the beſt of kings, with our hearty 
congratulations on thoſe glorious ſucceſſes, by ſea 
and land, which have attended his majeſty's arms, 
in the proſecution of this juſt and necaſſary war. 


We gratefully acknowledge the lenity extended 
to us by his moſt ſacred majeſty, and by his royal 
father, of happy memory. Our allegiance, may it 
pleaſe your grace, is confirmed by affection and gra- 
titude ; our religion commands it; and it ſhall be 
our invariable rule firmly and inviolably to adhere 
to it. 


We are called to this duty, at the preſent time 
in particular; when a foreign enemy is meditating 
deſperate attempts to interrupt the happineſs, and 
diſturb the repoſe, which theſe kingdoms have fo 
long enjoyed, under a monarch, who places his 
chief glory in approving himſelf the common father 


of 
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of all his people: and we ſincerely aſſure your grace, 
that we are ready and willing, to the utmoſt of our 
abilities, to aſſiſt in ſupporting his majeſty's govern- 
ment againſt all hoſtile attempts whatſoever. 


Whenever, my lord, it ſhall pleaſe the almighty, 
that the legiſlative power of this realm ſhall deem 
the peaceable conduct of his majeſty's Roman catho- 
lic ſubjects of Ireland, for many years paſt, an ob- 
j<& worthy of its favourable attention, we humbly 
hope means may then be deviſed, to render ſo nu- 
merous a body more uſeful members to the commu- 
nity, and more ſtrengthening friends to the ſtate, 
than they could poſſibly have hitherto been, under 
the reſtraint of the many penal laws againſt them, 


We moſt humbly beſeech your grace to repreſent 
to his majeſty theſe ſentiments and reſolutions of his 
majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the Roman catholics of 
this metropolis; who ſincerely wiſh, that a peace, 
honourable to his majeſty, and advantageous to his 
kingdoms, may be the iſſue of the preſent war; and 
that the people of Ireland may be long governed by 
your grace; a viceroy, in whom wiſdom, modera- 
tion, and juſtice, are fo eminently conſpicuous. 


Dated this firit day of December, 1759 (nine). 


His 
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Numb. III. 


His Grace the Duke of BEDFORD's 
anſwer to the Addreſs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Dublin, in his Letter to the 
Rr. Hon. Joun PoNsSoONBY, E; 
Speaker of the Hon. Houſe of Commons. 


Taken from the Dublin Gazette, Dec. 1 5, 1759.1 


Dublin-Cafile, roth of December, 1759. 
SIR, 


Beg the favour of you, to return my moſt ſincere 
thanks to the gentlemen the Roman catholics of | 
Dublin, for the addreſs which you brought me from | 
them this morning, and for the good opinion which 
they have therein expreſſed of me. 


The zeal and attachment which they profeſs 
for his majeſty's perſon and government can never 


be more ſeafonably manifeſted than in the preſent 
conjuncture. | 


It gives me the greateſt pleaſure to find that they 
are ſo fully ſenſible of the lenity which hath been 
extended to them, during the whole courfe of his 
majeſty's reign, and they may be aſſured, that fo 
long as they conduct themſelves with duty and af- 
fection to the king, they will not fail to receive his 
majeſty's protection. | 

I am, with great truth and regard, SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


BEDFORD. 
To 


c 
= ' ere 
— "- — . 


A 
Numb. IV. 


Jo the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The humble Addreſs of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the kingdom of Ireland. 


[From the London Gazette, February 7th, 1761. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


E your majeſty's dutiful and faithful ſub- 

jects, the Roman Catholics of the king- 
dom of Ireland, beg leave to approach your ma- 
jeſty with this humble tender of our unfeigned 
loyalty, on your majeſty's happy acceſſion to the 
throne of your anceſtors, 


While your majeſty's ſubjects, of all denomi- 
nations, are now endeavouring to be foremoſt 
in the exertion of every duty towards your ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government; and while all 
circumſtances of affairs at home and abroad, 
unite for the preſent happineſs and future glory 
of your reign ; permit us to condole with your 


majeſty, and to pour out our ſincere ſorrow for 


the loſs we have ſuſtained, by the death of a 


monarch, who hath always approved himſelf the 


common father of all his people; a loſs; the 


more ſenſible on our part, as the repoſe we have 


ſo long enjoyed entirely proceeded from his roy- 
al clemency, and the mild adminiſtration of his 
government in this kingdom, 


"6 . 


Ever ſince the acceſſion of your majeſty's royal 
houſe to the throne of theſe realms, we have, in a 


particular 


[a] 
particular manner, experienced the paternal inter- 
poſition of your illuſtrious 'predeceſſors. We, moſt 
gracious ſovereign, who are ſo unfortunately di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt of our fellow- ſubjects, 
cannot ſubſiſt, without a continuance of the royal 
favour and protection. 8 


Senſible of the ſame hereditary compaſſion in 
your majeſty's breaſt, we moſt humbly hope for that 
ſhare in the happineſs of your reign, which our pe- 
culiar circumſtances can admit: And we beg leave 
to aſſure your majeſty of our grateful and conſtant 
return of affection and loyalty ; a loyalty, which 
our conduct has proved, and our religion enforces: 
happy: might it intitle us to expreſs a wiſh, that 

of all your majeſty's dutiſul ſubjects of this king- 
dom, we alone may not be left incapable of pro 
moting the general welfare and proſperity of it. 


May the Almighty ſo influence and direct your 
counſels, through the whole courſe of your reign, 
that they may be ever productive of real happineſs 
to all your people, and may that reign be as me- 
morable for its duration and felicity, as for the 
_ greatneſs and variety of thoſe bleſſings, which we 
have already ſo much reaſon to expect from it! 


232 * 


(4] 
Numb. V. 


| Exbortation of the Roman Catholic cler- 


gy read from their altars, Feb. 7, 1762, 
[From the Dublin Gazette, Feb. 9, 1762] 


Dear CnrisTIANS, 


S it is our indiſpenſable duty, ſo bas it 
been our conſtant practice, ſtrongly to 


inculcate the principles of a peaceful, humble, and 
obedient behaviour. We have done it lately, we 
_do it now again, the more readily becauſe it 


is expected from us by thoſe powers whom the 
Almighty has placed over us, of whom St. Paul 
ſayeth, © let all perſons be ſubje& to higher powr 
ers, for there is no power but from God : obey 


| thoſe who are placed over you.” And our bleſſed 


Saviour himſelf, © Give unto Cæſar what belong- 


eth to Ceſar, and unto God what belongeth ta 


God.“ Nor have we been wanting to raiſe in 
your minds a true ſenſe of gratitude for the le- 
nient hand of government in the execution of 
ſeveral of thoſe penal laws, which particularly 
diſtinguiſh you from your fellow ſebje&s; laws, 
which however ſevere in themſelves, yet give 
us an opportunity of feeling with grateful hearts 
the clemency of his preſent majeſty and his 
royal anceſtors, whoſe generous indulgence hath, 
in a great meaſure, ſuſpended the ſharp edge of 
thoſe laws, made before their acceſſion to- the 
throne -of theſe realms, againſt a people, who, 
from their dutiful, inoffenſive behaviour, ſeem to 

| merit 
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merit a milder fate. Wherefore, dear chr. 
ſtians, urged by duty, gratitude and hope, we 
earneſtly exhort you in the words of Sc. Paul ; 
« To make ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions, 
thankſgivings for all men, for kings, and all 
thoſe who are in high ftations, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all piety and 
chaſtity.” And as in theſe days of war and cala+ 

mity, his excellency the lord Lieutenant and 
council have thought proper to appoint a gene- 
neral faſt on Friday next, we order you to ob- 
ſerye the ſame exactly at this time of humilia- 
tion and penance, and that you will offer up 
your prayers for the ſpiritual and temporal hap- 
pineſs of his gracious majeſty, king George the 
IIId. and his royal conſort, beſeeching the Al- 
mighty God to aſſiſt his councils, to inſpire 
and direct his miniſters, that he may be the 
happy inſtrument uf reſtoring a ſolid, laſting, and 
advantageous peace, and ſo put a ſtop to the 
further "effuſion of Chriſtian blood. Nor can 
we without a breach of gratitude, as well as 
of duty, omit to implore heaven to pour down 
its bleſſings on his majeſty's vicegerent, our 
chief goyernour here, whoſe noble heart, like 
that of his royal maſter, incapable of any par- 
tial prejudice, knows no happineſs equal to. that 
of rendering all his majeſties ſubjects happy 
without diſtinction. 


F I N J 8. 
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